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A Child’s Thinking as a 
Source of Error 
By JOSEPHINE H. MACLATCHY 


N INDIVIDUAL’s personal feelings are such that there is 

warmth and satisfaction in what he produces himself. 

His creations of whatever sort are most desirable; his 

sins are less reprehensible than the same sins committed by 

someone else. Persons who wish to do things well, but who are 

conscious of this fact, welcome the criticisms of others whose 

opinions they respect. They realize the myopia to one’s own 
errors against which one must continually be on guard. 

This human attribute can be the source of children’s errors 
in school subjects. It is a constant menace to children’s efforts 
in educational programs in which the children are being taught 
to learn creatively. The effort to teach a child to think inde- 
pendently and to check the validity of his thinking always has 
the inherent danger that the child will not make the check. If 
that contingency occurs, an error may be introduced which will, 
since it has not been recognized as an error, carry its own per- 
sonal satisfaction. The two following incidents are illustrations 
of this danger. In one case, the error was caught and the child’s 
thinking corrected. In the second, he used his error in thinking 
to his own serious loss on a test. 


a is an eight-year-old boy of superior intelligence who 
was unable to do third-grade arithmetic satisfactorily. He 
comes from an excellent home in a pleasant village. Both his 
parents are college graduates. His mother, a major in educa- 
tion from a large university, heard repeatedly that teachers do 
not wish parents to teach children before they come to school. 
For this reason, she had avoided any attention to counting and 
any reference to number understanding. Since Peter is the 
oldest of three sons, the younger of whom are five and three, 
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his pre-school education was colored more by infant learning 
than it would have been had he had an older brother or sister, 
or had his parents given more attention to helping him under- 
stand his environment. Consequently, the psychologists rated 
him socially immature for his chronological age and potential 
ability. Peter is easy-going, and he prefers to accept adult guid- 
ance rather than make his own decisions. 

When tested last October, he was unfamiliar with numbers 
beyond 10. He recognized only one and two without counting. 
He made no effort to group or recognize a group of objects. 
When asked to tell the number of objects in a group beyond 
one or two, he always started counting at one. He was not adept 
at rote counting beyond 10. It is no wonder that his third-grade 
teacher reported him failing in arithmetic at the end of six 
weeks in the grade. 

His parents turned at once to the psychological department 
of a near-by university for advice. Fortunately for the writer, 
when the psychologist referred Peter to her for help, it was 
impossible for her to secure a trained tutor, and the illuminating 
experience of guiding a child to think numerically was hers. 


i theory on which Peter’s instruction is based is that all 
number—arithmetic, in this case—is an elaboration of 
counting. His tutor also believes that number computations are 
abstract and for this reason Peter has seen the first steps in each 
new process he has met. He has seen them exemplified with 
colored toothpicks (pics), which are pleasant to look at and 
are easily fastened in bundles with small rubber bands. They 
are better than cooky sales or the manipulation of a grocery 
store because they have no social connotations which might take 
Peter’s attention away from the number relations about which 
he is thinking at the moment. He has problems which match 
his number processes at each step. When Peter understands a 
process, he leaves the pics and uses the process in computations 
with his pencil and paper. 

An illustration of the way in which Peter is learning can 
be taken from his first experience with what are commonly called 
“addition tables.” Peter knew all the combinations with sums 
of 11 or less. He was working out the combinations of 12. He 
had written on a large piece of newsprint + =12. Lying 
in front of him were 2 single pics and a bundle of 10 pics held 
together by a rubber band. He knew that his first problem 
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ng would be to recall the combinations with sums of 2 and manip- 
“7 ulate his bundle of 10 pics to give the related facts. He wrote 
a his 3 facts of 2:2 +o=2,0+2=2,and1+1=2. Hethen 
ed manipulated his single pics, moving the bundle of 10 about on 
al the frame of the addition combination he had written. From 
d- 2+0= 2, he worked out 12 +O=12,2+10=12. Finally 
he had six combinations: the two just given and 0 + 12 =12, 
ofS 10+ 2=> 12,11 + 1 = 12,and 1 + 11 = 12. He then 
18: loosened the bundle of 10 pics and continued: 3 + 9 = 12, and 
ts. Fits opposite 9 + 3 = 12,4+8=12,8+4=12,7+5=12, 
nd 5+7=12,and6+6= 12. Then the tutor said: “Peter, do 
“Pt F you know what ‘in order’ means?” “Yes,” said Peter, “one 
de after another, the way they should go.” “May I give you the 
SX | order in which to re-write these facts of 12?” the tutor asked. 
Peter was pleased to allow her to do this for he suspected some- 
cnt F thing new and interesting. The tutor pointed to 12 + 0 = 12. 
“fy | “Let’s start with this one.” Then she continued in numerical 
vas | order, saying nothing about the intrinsic nature of the series. 
‘M8 | Peter copied obediently until his series reached 5 + 7 = 12. 
Then he exclaimed: “Here’s a joke—o, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Next 
I you'll point to 4 + 8 = 12.” He finished the series and was 
. ¢ looking with pleasure at his orderly arrangement, when he sud- 
. denly exclaimed: “Here’s another joke—12, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 
are Fs, 4, 3, 2, 1, 0.” “That’s what we grownups call an orderly 
ach arrangement,” the tutor said. 
a Perhaps grownups think “joke” is hardly an adequate 
a term, but it met Peter’s need at the moment. “May I see if I 
"€Y fF can do another orderly arrangement of 12’s to see if I can make 
a another joke?” asked Peter. He tried, and his series began 
ane f o+ 12 = 12. Now he found his 0, 1, 2, 3, etc., had changed 
rich places with 12, II, 10, 9, etc. He learned the facts of 12, but 
a not in the tabular series. To Peter that is simply an orderly 
“S27 arrangement by which he can assure himself that he has found 
ons Fall the facts about the number he is studying. 
When Peter learned 9 + 9 = 18, he had mastered most of 
Hed the techniques used in adding. He adds long columns up or 
' down with almost perfect accuracy, he can add groups of 2-, 3-, 
ums and 4-place numbers with carrying anywhere. He can add 
He irregular columns of numbers—2-, 3-, and 4-place numbers. 
nl He can use addition in problems." 
aa 1 However, his thinking is not interrupted by asking him to decide whether he will 


add or subtract. 
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Gainst this background Peter began to learn subtraction. 
He transferred his interest in the numerical order of 
addition facts to subtraction facts and, although he does not 
know them by that name, he has, so far, written subtraction 
tables—so called—through 12. When he knew all the sub- 
traction facts with minuends of 10 or less, he understood and 
used correctly all the techniques of subtraction without borrow- 
ing. Zeros in the subtrahend offered him no problems. Then 
he began to learn about o in the difference. 

Peter meets his tutor once a week. During the tutoring 
period, he learns new facts and new techniques of manipulating 
numbers. Then for five days in school he works alone, using 
what he has learned in exercises specially prepared for the week.’ 

During the week in which he began to work on zeros in the 
difference, he put zeros to the left in the difference when the 
minuend and subtrahend were in higher numerical orders. The 
next tutoring period seemed a good time to get rid of this 
practice. Peter’s example stood like this: 

598 
~ 
002 
The tutor asked: “Peter, do you ever use your knife to put food 
in your mouth?” He grinned and said: “I have, but she,” 
pointing to his mother who was sitting near by, “doesn’t like it. 
She says boys with good manners don’t use their knives that 
way.” “All right,” the tutor said, “here is another rule we 
grownups have. We do not put in those zeros. Read the 
number for me the way you have written it.” He read, “No 
hundreds, no tens, 2.” “What does that mean, Peter?” “Two,” 
he answered correctly. 

Fortunately, although not intentionally, the tutor next dic- 

tated the example:* 


which he solved in the fashion shown. If the tutor believed in 
omitting zeros, he would “beat her to it.”” Here was some inde- 
pendent thinking by analogy. Fortunately, the tutor was there 
to provide the check; so they resorted to the pics. Peter has 


* Peter does not have arithmetic with his classmates. 
* Peter can write numbers to 9,999 from dictation or from written words. 
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many single pics, many bundles of 10 pics, and several large 
bundles which comprise 100 pics (10 bundles of 10 pics). First 
he laid out 5 large bundles, 9 bundles of 10 pics, and 8 single 
pics—598. From these he took 596 pics and had only 2 pics 
left. Then, he laid out 672 similarly and took 472 from it and 
had 2 large bundles of pics left. 

They then looked at the written solution of the first ex- 
ample. Peter said: “Writing no hundreds and no tens did not 
help me any.” “No, it didn’t,” the tutor said. “I know about 
numbers larger than thousands. I could start over here and put 
in zeros which I would have to read this way: no millions, no 
hundred thousands, no tens of thousands, no thousands, no 
hundreds, no tens, 2. That would only take time. It wouldn’t 
help you to understand the number.” 

Then they turned to the 2 bundles of 100 pics. Peter 
quickly wrote in zeros in his written computation. He said, “I 
need to show no tens and no ones in my example or I would not 
know I had 2 hundreds.” 

Though Peter often automatically writes in zeros to the left 
in the difference as he works, he quickly erases them with the 
remark, “They will not help me.” He is exact in putting zeros 
to the right since they will tell something about the number. 


ORTUNATELY, the bit of incorrect creative arithmetic think- 
Rx just described was caught and corrected before it had 
several repetitions. The next bit of creative number on Peter’s 
part had unfortunate results: he wrongly solved 4 examples on 
the Ohio Every Pupil Test because the test gave him the oppor- 
tunity to use his new idea. 

Peter is learning to borrow in subtraction. He worked 
through examples and problems for two weeks in which he used 
subtraction facts with minuends of 10 and 11 perfectly. He was 
learning so rapidly his tutor was thrilled. On Monday at school 
he made a mistake in one example, although several others, 
which he solved correctly, presented the same opportunity. 

940 

— 712 

7 
Tuesday he likely felt ill, for Wednesday he was in bed with a 
severe cold and just escaped bronchial pneumonia. He returned 
to school Wednesday week. In every example which offered 
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the opportunity on Tuesday of the first week and on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, or Friday of the next week, he subtracted the 
smaller number from the larger, regardless of whether it was 
in subtrahend or minuend. Until Tuesday he had carefully 
checked all his subtraction by addition. When he could not 
prove his new technique, he discarded checking altogether. But 
he did not discard his new idea. Unfortunately, on Thursday of 
the second week, Peter’s class took the Ohio Every Pupil Test. 
The simple subtraction examples he worked accurately. There 
were four in which there were figures in the minuend which 
were smaller than the corresponding figures in the subtrahend. 
In each instance he subtracted the smaller figure from the 
larger.* 

Had Peter been working in a schoolroom where the teacher 
watched each child’s computations, his understanding could 
have been corrected perhaps after his first trial of his new idea. 
As it was, during his next tutoring period it took several experi- 
ences with unwrapping the next larger bundle of pics to start 
breaking down this pleasant idea which he had worked out for 
himself. Since he had used it many times, a large part of the 
tutoring period had to be devoted to thinking out carefully the 
computations needed in many similar examples. 

Unfortunately, this is not a story of quick success. The 
work in the tutoring period, just mentioned, did not kill Peter’s 
new idea. There were many examples, during the week which 
followed, in which Peter subtracted the smaller figure in the 
minuend from the larger figure in the subtrahend. 

During the next tutoring period—a week later—two ideas 
were especially emphasized in the effort to break Peter’s adher- 
ence to his own idea. The definition of subtraction was reiter- 
ated by asking Peter two questions: which of the two numbers 
in each example was the larger, and if the smaller number could 
be taken from it. His knowledge of the number series is sure 
enough for him to make this judgment accurately each time. 
An effort to develop a feeling of the wholeness of each number, 
although made of hundreds, tens, and ones, was emphasized by 
asking Peter to read the larger number and tell what was to be 
taken from it. Finally, to clinch the idea of the uniqueness of 
each number, the terms minuend, subtrahend, and difference 
were given him. This last seemed particularly convincing to him. 

Attention was again focused on checking in this tutoring 


* Peter’s record on the Ohio Every Pupil Test in December was 1.9. His April record 
was 3.8 in spite of the persistent repetition of his error. 
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period. Checking for accuracy has been an idea which Peter has 
found difficult to understand (remember his predilection for 
adult decisions). When faced with an addition column with the 
two wrong sums,’ he has naively remarked several times: “I can 
always do something to make the sums alike.” The tutor and 
Peter talked about accuracy in business. Peter said that his 
father checked accounts added on the adding machine because 
he did not want to make mistakes in the accounts of persons who 
bought from him. This conversation seemed to be more con- 
vincing than previous talks on the subject, as the following 
instance will show. When Peter returned to his computations, 
he again made his favorite error. The tutor made no com- 
ment. When his work would not check, she seemed to be busy 
writing something. He re-worked the example, correcting his 
error, and was pleased when his second check proved the com- 
putation correct. He seemed to appreciate the value of checking 
more than he ever had before. 

During the three days’ work this week, he has not allowed 
this error to go uncorrected very many times. Apparently, 
judging from erasures on his papers, he has made it and de- 
tected it. However, he apparently got confused once, for he 
brought one exercise sheet to his mother with the comment: 
“This one will not check. There must be a mistake.” His 
mother glanced at the example and said: “Did you remember 
that you take the whole of the smaller number from the larger 
number?” “That’s it,” said Peter, and solved the example 
correctly. 


HE writer is convinced that many errors made habitually 
by children have a source similar to this of Peter’s. It 
really is creative thinking on the child’s part. Peter had learned 
a means of checking the accuracy of his computation. He was 
accustomed to checking his subtraction by addition. In his 
enthusiasm for his own idea, when it would not stand the test, 
he discarded the check. Had Peter been working in a group 
whose members had similar proficiency, comments from other 
members of the group would have added their weight to the 
arguments of the tutor. 
Teaching a class of children to think independently in arith- 
metic is not only possible but profitable. This was proved with 


5If Peter has added down the column, he checks by adding up and vice versa. He 
writes the sum at the bottom and the top of the column as he completes it. If the two 
sums are alike, his addition is supposedly correct, 
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gratifying results in a third-grade class taught by Miss Hummel, 
who used the technique and the carefully organized examples 
which Peter is using. The average scores of these children at 
the end of Grade III on the Analytic Scales of Attainment in 
Arithmetic, arranged by L. J. Brueckner and his collaborators 
for Grades III and IV, were 5-3 (third month of fifth grade) 
on fundamental operations, and 6-2 (second month of sixth 
grade) on problems. Their corresponding scores during the first 
week of school the following September were 4-8 and 5-10." 


EVERAL times in this case study reference has been made to 

Peter’s tendency to defer to adult opinions. Evidence has 
been given of his developing assurance. His confidence in the 
classroom has shown marked advancement. He volunteers in 
class discussion. He wrote a short summary of a science lesson 
which was published in the little news sheet distributed by the 
pupils of the village school. He took part in school assembly 
program and spoke clearly enough to be heard all over the 
room. He has signed up for two entries in the school track meet 
—the 100-yard dash and the relay race. He wishes he had 
signed up for the event in which “you run and jump into the 
sawdust.” He reads with the best reading group and has not 
had a mistake in spelling for many weeks until last week, when 
he made “too many loops on n” in telephone. His mumbling 
tone and reluctance to take part in a conversation have practi- 
cally disappeared. A girl who is a Senior in the College of 
Education, happening to see Peter at work during his tutoring 
period, asked: “What game is he playing? He seems to be 
having a grand time.” His classmates have discovered his 
ability to add long columns of numbers. Peter reported with a 
sly grin that they asked: “How do you do it?” [vol xvi, No. 5] 


® MacLatchy, Josephine H., and Hummel, Eugenie. “Arithmetic with Understanding,” 
EpucaTionat Reskarcu Butcetin, XXI (November 10, 1942), p. 231. 
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Reading and Study for the 
Average Student 
By GRETA HULTIN DE LONG 


HE Wayne University Reading and Study-Efficiency 

Service is founded on the belief that all students need 

experience with a variety of study skills in order that 
each may choose skills appropriate to his temperament and pur- 
pose in studying. The program has developed to the point 
where the demand for service keeps abreast of all expansions 
insupply. All phases of the program as they affect students are 
voluntary, non-credit, and without provision for formal eval- 
uative reports about individual students to faculty. Procedures 
are determined by the type of assistance requested by students; 
there is no diagnostic testing program. Any preliminary diag- 
nostic work is done by student self-analysis or, in some instances, 
by a referral agency which suggests reading and study services 
to individual students. 

“It makes college more vulnerable” is the way one student 
described the Service. Another stated that the purpose of the 
program was “to teach all ethical methods of studying and 
taking tests in order to give all students the same advantages 
and raise students’ marks.” But however they describe it, stu- 
dents who have participated are enthusiastically supporting this 
study-service program for the average university student. 

A remedial emphasis is avoided at all times. Instead, the 
stress is on the acquisition of new skills, experiences with a wide 
variety of skills, and interpretation of appropriate use of skills. 
Each student is urged to select techniques of study appropriate 
to his own purposes and tastes in terms of the amount of time 
he has, the study facilities available, and the importance and 
difficulty of the lesson. It is pointed out by way of analogy that 
there are several means of travel from Detroit to San Fran- 
cisco. One may walk, go by car, go by train, or fly. Each means 
has its advantages, depending upon one’s purpose in traveling 
or the amount of time and money available for the journey. 
Similarly, there are various means of getting from the begin- 
ning to the end of a college course or textbook. An efficient 
student knows what the various means are, appraises his situa- 
tion in relation to each course open to him, and applies the 
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method best suited to his purpose. It is only the inefficient 
student who always walks, never runs; or who flies when he 


should walk, or walks when he should fly. 


pine are two types of procedures for meeting students’ 
needs: group methods and individual counseling. Students 
select the type of service they desire. In making selections they 
may utilize self-analysis, discussions with students, teachers, or 
faculty advisers, descriptive reports issued about the service, 
previous experiences with the program, or other devices that 
occur to them. It is interesting to note that fewer than half the 
students requesting service are Freshmen, and that the men 
outnumber women three to one. 

Reading-efficiency units are offered for students who feel 
the need of exercises for increasing speed, comprehension, and 
efficiency of reading and for improving textbook study. Study- 
skills units are provided for students who desire assistance in 
analysis and interpretation of fundamental study skills and 
exercises for the application of them. Both reading-efficiency 
and study-skills groups meet at voluntary sessions held three 
times a week for five weeks. The number of students partic- 
ipating in a group varies from twenty to thirty-five. Students 
may enroll during any month of the year. 

Individual counseling is either supplementary to unit work 
or completely independent of it. Students not enrolled in 
groups frequently request assistance with special study problems. 
Counseling is limited to reading and study problems and 1s 
entirely voluntary and informal. 

Instructional procedures in the study-skills units have varied 
greatly throughout the years the service has been available. The 
first group meetings were held as supervised-study periods and 
as a consequence were generally unpopular with students. A 
variety of lecture techniques was attempted, but these have been 
discarded in favor of exercises of the workshop type on study 
skills selected by students from the more than two hundred 
suggestions for study techniques offered them in the printed 
booklet and mimeographed outline prepared by the staff. The 
present procedure is well liked by students but, since they differ 
from one semester to another in their preferences and needs, 
there is no assurance that different instructional methods may 
not be utilized in the future. 
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The instructional procedure in reading-efficiency units is 
more conventional. Drills and exercise materials are presented 
by the instructors in a predetermined order. This seems to be 
necessary, since the emphasis is on the acquisition of a new, less 
complicated, way to read. The advantage of being able to read 
in more than one fashion is stressed. Students who have com- 
pleted unit work are able to read with their initial “dirt road” 
procedure and also with a new “paved road” procedure which 
is more efficient in some reading situations. Generally, the drills 
and lesson materials used in the unit are devised or adapted by 
the reading instructors. Techniques include saccadic exercises 
and phrase-reading drills. The comprehension exercises are 
modifications of traditional procedures. Subject-matter text- 
books are used for reading practice whenever possible. 


oe entire service and the supplementary research and 
evaluation programs are sponsored by the Division of Stu- 
dent Personnel, Wayne University. Two full-time instructors 
are employed. A faculty committee appointed by the president 
of the university serves in an advisory capacity. 

The first carefully administered evaluative study of the 
effectiveness of the service in improving the study ability of 
students was initiated in the fall of 1947. Results of this experi- 
ment will be available in June of this year. A brief summary of 
the replies to one questionnaire is given in Table I. 

If student support over a period of seven years is accepted 
as an evaluative criterion, there is little doubt concerning the 
effectiveness of the service. Students who take the work in the 
reading-efficiency unit are asked to fill out evaluative sheets at 
its completion and also at intervals three, six, or eight months 
later. Eight months after completing the unit, 82 per cent of 
the students reported that they read much faster after taking 
the work, and 18 per cent that they had maintained the same 
reading speed as before. Much better comprehension was re- 
ported by 55 per cent of the students who completed the unit, 
while 45 per cent reported comprehension was as good as before 
taking the work. Study ability was definitely improved in 70 per 
cent of the cases, but 23 per cent were uncertain whether or not 
the reading-efficiency drill had improved their ability to study. 

Each student who completes the study-skills training also 
fills out an evaluation sheet. Questions concerning the effect of 
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the unit on his preparedness for subject-matter examinations, 
his confidence in his ability to do academic work, and his actual 
use of suggested techniques receive very favorable comment. 

Another indication of the effectiveness of the service is that 
31 per cent of the students who enroll for work report that they 
do so at the suggestion of others who have already made use of 
the service. An additional 20 per cent come because of feature 
stories about the work which are printed in the daily campus 
newspaper. Only 13 per cent of the students state that they 
have been referred by faculty counselors or advisers. 


TABLE | 


STUDENTs’ REPLIEs TO READING QUESTIONNAIRE EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES 








September, 1947* | September, 1948+ 
Q@) (2) (3) 


Speed: 
Much faster ‘ ‘ shiva 82 
OSes. 2... <: ; devine 18 
Slower .. , , ‘ 

Comprehension: 

Much better 
As good . 
Poorer .. inet enetss 

Improved Study Ability: 
7. 
ae 
Perhaps 

Course: 

Longer 
Shorter . 
Compulsory . 








* Eight months after completing course. 
¢ Four months after completing course. 


During the regular school year 1946-47, the reading and 
study-efficiency program served thirteen hundred students. Of 
this number 998 were registered in group units. Four hundred 
students took the program during the summer session, and in 
the fall semester of 1947 it was found possible to serve 1,337 
students, 637 of whom were enrolled in units. It is fully ex- 
pected that the number of students who will enroll in the pro- 
gram during the regular school year 1947-48 will exceed two 
thousand. Further expansion will necessitate additions to the 
instructional staff. The program for teaching reading and study 
skills sponsored as a student-activity service is becoming an 
increasingly vital service at Wayne University. [yol. xxvut, No. 5] 





The Supervision of 
Teacher Internship 
By CLIFFORD L. BISHOP 


HE supervision of the teaching intern involves three 

groups of individuals: the children in the class, the 

regular classroom teacher, and the intern. The regular 
teacher plays the dual rédle of teacher and supervisor, and the 
intern plays the dual réle of student and teacher. This study 
deals with the persons involved in supervising the intern and 
with those in charge of the complete program, the evaluation 
of the student-teacher and the program as a whole, the diffi- 
culties involved, and some of the methods used. This report 
describes part of a research study which included the returns of 
questionnaires sent to 36 specialists in teacher education who 
acted as a jury and to the directors of 59 teacher-training insti- 
tutions with in-service programs resembling internship.” 

To a specific question concerning the directing of internship 
teaching, 34 specialists stated their preference for a director 
who is a representative of the college or university. The re- 
maining member stated that he favored a combination arrange- 
ment in which a member of the department of education of the 
institution acted as director and the principal of the school as 
co-director. Fifty-two institutions had some form of direction 
under the sponsorship of the college or university. 

The institutions indicated that in the supervision of intern 
training 28 combinations of teachers and schools officials were 
represented. Ten different supervisory combinations were sug- 
gested by the jury. The broad range of responsible persons 
suggested and the number of jurors and institutions suggesting 
each are shown in Table I. 

Among the members of the jury or the representatives of 
the institutions, there seems to be no general agreement regard- 
ing the responsibility for the direction of the intern. However, 
the largest number of jurors favored a director of intern teach- 
ing or internship, a selection which may point the way to a 
clearer definition. Also, the largest number of institutions now 
designate a member of the education department as the director, 


* Bishop, Clifford L. “Participation of Colleges and Universities in Programs of 
Internship Teaching.” 1947. A Doctor’s dissertation on file in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 
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which may indicate a trend. About the only conclusion that 
should be drawn is that 97 per cent of the jury favored some 
type of direction from the institution in charge of the education 
of teachers, and 88 per cent of the existing programs have it. 


TABLE | 


SuGGEsTED Directors DEsIRABLE FOR THE INTERN TEACHERS AS ADVOCATED 
BY THE JuRY AND As REPORTED BY THE INSTITUTIONS 


| eas 
: ; ury Institution 
Type of Supervisor | Jury ean 
: | Response Response 
| 





() 


Member of education faculty... 

Director of teacher education. . 

Director of supervised teaching 

Chairman or dean of department of education 
The teacher 


(2) (3) 





Dean of instruction 

Director of intern teaching 

Director of off-campus teaching 
Head, department of home economics 
Rural-education supervisor . 


~ 
NNNNN Wun oo 


Director of field service 

Chairman, division of art education and industrial- arts 
education 

Director of teacher training i ina school system 

Director of apprentice teaching . 

Co-ordinator of interns 


N 


Subject-matter supervisor 
Professor of agricultural education 
Director of cadet teaching. . 
Superintendent of schools 
Director of directed teaching or director of intern teaching 
Director of intern teaching or field-service representative 
Co-operative Supervision: 
Teacher, subject supervisor, and one ; 
Teacher, subject supervisor ‘ 
Teacher, teacher trainer in home economics 
Subject supervisor and education supervisor 
Superintendent of schools and university representative 
Principal of school and university representative 
Teacher and state-teacher trainer ee 
Director of teacher training and the teacher. ; 
Member of department of education of the institution and 
the principal of the school 








We should be responsible for observing the intern in order 
to supervise his work more adequately? Confronted with 
this problem, 31 jurors stated that the teacher’s responsibility 
is great. The largest number, 15, believed that the teacher 
should observe the intern daily. There was little unanimity 
among the jurors in their suggestions regarding the frequency 
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of visits by the various supervisory officers. The range of sugges- 

tions for each officer is summarized in the following table: 
Supervisory Officer Range of Frequency 

Principal Once a week to twice a semester 

Subject supervisor of school........ Once a week to twice a semester 


Superintendent ... Twice a month to four times a semester 
Member of subject-matter department 

of the college. ; Once a week to once a semester 
Member representing department of 

education of the college .. Once a week to once a semester 
Certain subject-matter specialists from 

the college .....0..42 4.3 ... Once a week to three times a quarter 


Current practice in regard to the persons observing and super- 
vising interns shown in Column 3 of Table II may be compared 
with the figures in Column 2 which summarize the opinions of 
the jurors. 

The supervising teacher, it will be noted, is the key person 
in the supervision of intern teachers. The program can be little 
better than the regular teachers who work daily with the interns, 
who know their problems, their qualities, and their limitations, 
and who use this information for the careful guidance of the 
inexperienced teacher. 

Other members of the school faculty must share the respon- 
sibility of supervision. The principal has a definite and impor- 
tant part to play. His duties in connection with internship are 
not merely administrative, important as this work may be, but 
must also include careful supervision of the intern. Even the 
superintendent, especially in the smaller school, should assume 
some of this responsibility, although his supervision will not be 
so much needed as will that of special subject or departmental 
supervisors. Next to the teacher and principal (in that order), 
they must assume much of the burden of the school in helping 
the young teacher improve. So much for the representatives 
of the school. 

The institutions must also share the supervising load. A 
representative of the department of education is usually best 
fitted to represent the university or college. He must be aided 
by teachers of special subjects in the college of education as 
well as by representatives from the subject-matter departments 
of other colleges of the institution. 

According to the response received, the specialists in the 
education of teachers favor far more supervision by these indi- 
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viduals and representatives than is at the present provided. The 
importance of adequate supervision was often stressed by those 
who reported regarding defunct programs which had lost their 
vitality through the lack of effective supervision. If internship 
is to prosper, carefully selected supervisors in sufficient numbers 
must be provided. 


TABLE Il 


SUPERVISORS OF INTERN TEACHERS SUGGESTED BY THE JURORS, AND THE 
Supervisors Havinc AcTuAL RESPONSIBILITY AS 
REPORTED BY THE INSTITUTIONS 











F ury Institution 
Type of Supervisor | sie Response 


(1) (3) 
Teacher with whom intern works 
Principal of the school 
Department of education representative 
Subject or departmental supervisor of the school . 
Special department of education supervisor... . 
Institution subject department representative. 
Superintendent of schools 


, ! \HE question of how many interns a special supervisor can 


care for is an important one. Many programs of intern- 
ship have failed because there were too few supervisors. The 
desirable ratio of intern teachers to supervisors is dependent 
upon many factors, including the distance the supervisor has 
to travel. The jury was asked, however, to respond, if possible, 
to the specific question of how many interns should be assigned 
to each special supervisor. Twenty of the jurors answered. The 
smallest number of interns per supervisor recommended was 2, 
and the largest number 50; 14 was the median number of 
interns per special supervisor suggested. Actually, according to 
the 22 institutions reporting, the median ratio was 10 interns 
per supervisor, with extremes from a ratio of 1.5 per supervisor 
to 50 per supervisor. 

The median number of full-time supervisors of interns, 
according to the 22 institutions reporting, was 1. Some insti- 
tutions had no full-time supervisors while others had as many 
as 5. The number of part-time supervisors varied from none 
to 30 according to the 42 institutions responding to this question. 
The median was 2. 

These figures again indicate that most of the present pro- 
grams of internship are small and that much that is done is 
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experimental, with meager allotments of supervisors. Many of 
the persons representing the colleges and universities have the 
responsibility of supervising interns in addition to their other 
duties. Even this group is small. Successful internship requires 
adequate supervision, and the reports of present programs indi- 
cate that the supervision is sparse. 

The distance of the co-operating schools from the institution 
is an important factor in satisfactory supervision of interns. The 
greater the distance, the more difficult the supervision and the 
more supervisors required. The median distance reported by 
54 institutions was 50 miles. Some institutions reported their 
most distant school to be 100 miles or more from the campus. 
Thirteen were 200 miles or more from the campus; two, 300 
miles; two, 400 miles; and one, 500 miles. Such distances 
would require full-time supervisors or, at least, faculty repre- 
sentatives with a great deal of time allotted to supervision. 


A EVALUATION Of the intern should be based on an estima- 
tion of his progress toward objectives which have been 
established and ascertainment of the degree of success he has 


attained. Although many writers advocate examinations as a 
means of evaluating the progress of teachers, only one juror 
endorsed it. Only three were in favor of evaluating the intern 
on the examination marks made by the pupils. Also considered 
unimportant as a means of evaluating the intern were the pupils’ 
scores on rating scales and other devices used to measure accom- 
plishment. The evaluation made by the superintendent was 
not given much weight because his heavy administrative duties 
left him little opportunity for forming reliable judgments. 

According to the jury, the most important persons involved 
were the co-operating teacher with whom the intern works and 
the university supervisor. The results of rating scales or any 
other form of evaluation would be far more significant when 
used by members of these two groups than would the same 
means and devices in other hands. In addition to these two 
important evaluations, some worth-while results might be 
obtained from evaluations made by the principal of the school 
as well as by the supervisor in the school system—in that order 
of importance. 

In current programs of internship the person considered 
most important in the evaluation of the intern was the teacher 
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with whom the intern works, rating first, and the university 
supervisor, rating second, according to the 57 institutions re- 
porting. All other ratings were also in exact accord with those 
given by the jury, an agreement which would substantiate the 
conclusion that the persons best able to evaluate intern teachers 
are those who work closely with them. 

Three important means of evaluating the program of in- 
ternship, according to the specialists, are: through the reports 
of the teachers who work with interns, through the reports and 
criticisms of all supervisors and administrators, and through 
criticism and suggestions made by the interns themselves. The 
success of interns in subsequent positions was next in importance 
in the evaluation of the program of internship. If these four 
means are used in a co-ordinated effort, the evaluation will be 
more accurate and worth while, according to the members of 
the jury. They objected to surveys made by outside individuals 
or committees as a means of evaluating internship. 

Although all the members of the jury approved some means 
of evaluating the complete program of internship, three of the 
institutions stated that they made no evaluation whatsoever. 
When given the same list of evaluative media which the jury 
had passed on, the institutions rated the various means in the 
same order the jury had rated them. According to the 58 insti- 
tutions responding, these were the most important methods now 
in use for evaluating their programs of teacher internship. 
Again it was stressed that the best method was a co-operative 
one utilizing all persons closely associated with the program. 

In addition to these means of evaluating, the jury men- 
tioned two others: the general response of classes taught and 
evaluation conferences. The institutions stated that the fol- 
lowing additional means are used at present: reports of the 
university representative, criticisms made by members of the 
state department of education, regional conferences, post- 
internship seminars, reports from places where interns board 
and room, and reports made by the state teacher-training officer. 


Wie methods should be used to supervise interns? Only 
the most obvious methods can be mentioned although 
the fact is well known that much of what is done in the way of 
supervision is done incidentally as a part of co-operative work 
toward a general goal. Table III gives the order of importance 
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in which the various methods of supervision are rated. The 
jury response is in terms of what the members believed should 
be done, while the institutions indicated what is being done. 
There is complete agreement between the theory of the jury 
and the practice of the institutions in the case of the following: 
conferences with school teachers and officials, conferences with 
college or university representatives, and bulletins and other 
printed or mimeographed matter. The jury placed far more 
importance on meetings conducted by the school system than is 
actually given them in present programs of internship. Al- 
though college or university seminars are delegated to the last 
place by the jury, educational institutions questioned at present 
place them third in the order of methods utilized. This method 


TABLE III 


MeEtuops oF SUPERVISION PROPOSED BY THE JURY AND ACTUAL 
MeEtTuHops tN UsE BY THE INSTITUTIONS 











Rank ORDER 
SuPERVIsSORY METHOD 


Institutions 


(3) 
Conferences with school teachers and officials 
Conferences with college or university representatives 
Meetings conducted by the school system ‘ 
Bulletins and other printed or mimeographed matter 
Seminars on the college or university campus or in extension 
centers 


fell far below the previous one, however, in the number of 
institutions using it. 

Other methods which the jury suggested might be used are 
demonstrations, conferences with parents and group work with 
parents and teachers, and personal interviews and guided activ- 
ities. Additional ones now in use in the internship programs 
are intervisitation of interns; meetings with, and observation of, 
the teacher; and co-operative conferences and seminars at which 
all supervisory groups are represented. 

Many educators are advocating that supervision should not 
end with graduation and placement of the teacher. If super- 
vision is to improve in-service education, the college and uni- 
versity must do their share, in co-operation with the school 
system and the individual teachers, to help the teacher grow in 
service. This idea was expressed by the 35 specialists in teacher 
education, Twenty-four of the members believed that the 
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university or college could well afford to send out a represen- 
tative who might be a member of the education or subject- 
matter faculty, a university supervisor, an expert teacher, the 
director of internship, an official high-school visitor, or an 
education adviser. Many favored several representatives. 

Eighteen believed the supervision could be done by a rep- 
resentative of the placement bureau. Twelve thought that 
questionnaires should be sent out periodically to obtain infor- 
mation regarding the former interns. Fourteen suggested that 
much could be accomplished through correspondence carried on 
by various members of the faculty. Specially planned confer- 
ences in various areas where former interns were employed 
were suggested by 17 jurors. Since many jurors approved more 
than one means of keeping in contact with the former interns, 
the numbers given do not equal the total number of jurors. 

Of the 59 institutions responding, 33 stated that their place- 
ment bureaus kept some contact with the former intern. 
Twenty-six sent representatives to visit the teachers—university 
supervisors, representatives of the state department of edu- 
cation, members of the education faculty, members of various 
subject-matter faculties, the person responsible for teacher 
education, and the dean of the college. Sixteen stated that they 
kept in contact through correspondence, and four stated that 
occasional questionnaires were sent out. Two kept in contact 
through specially planned conferences. Six had no means of 
maintaining contact with the intern after he graduated and left 
the institution. 

As more thorough integration of all phases of teacher edu- 
cation develops, better and more complete methods of helping 
the teacher grow in service will no doubt be found. Educational 
institutions are beginning to realize that their duties do not end 
with the graduation of the teacher but must continue to help 
the teacher become more successful in dealing with his problems 
and his daily tasks with children. 


[Vol. XXVII, No. 5] 





College Chemistry Students Deficient 
in Arithmetic: Predictions 
By JOHN R. KINZER anv LYDIA G. KINZER 


120 students whose deficiency in arithmetic was so great as 

to jeopardize their progress in freshman chemistry. The 
facts which were presented there were purely descriptive. They 
included these students’ scores on the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination, on a reading test, on an arithmetic placement test, 
and on a second arithmetic test after remedial training. Cor- 
relations of these scores with each other and with the students’ 
point-hour ratios and final marks in chemistry were included.” 

The two tests which seem to have predictive value in terms 
of final course marks are the Ohio State Psychological Exam- 
ination and the arithmetic retest, the second form of the arith- 
metic test of the Chemistry Placement Examination. In this 
study theoretical bases for prediction are discussed and a predic- 
tion equation is stated.” 


l A previous article academic data were reported regarding 


The purpose here is to consider the problem of classifying 
an individual who has just completed the remedial-arithmetic 
course into one of two populations on the basis of his test scores. 
The technique is adapted from the scheme described by Abra- 
ham Wald in an article entitled, “On a Statistical Problem 
Arising in the Classification of an Individual into One of Two 


Groups.”* The two populations considered here are 7, the 


population of remedial students who make A, B, or C as a final 
mark in chemistry, and 7,, the population of remedial students 
who make D or E asa final mark. Such a division made at the 
completion of the remedial-arithmetic course would be helpful 
in directing the further work of the students because it would 
show the students who will probably require still more help. 
The data collected for the individuals who studied remedial 
arithmetic during the autumn quarter of 1945 provide a basis 
for dividing other groups at the completion of the remedial 


1 Kinzer, John R., and Kinzer, Lydia G. “College Chemistry Students Deficient in 
Arithmetic: Academic Data,” EpucaTIonNAL Researcu Butvetin, XXVII (January 21, 
1948), pp. 8-10, 27-28. 

* The writers are indebted to the Ohio State University Statistics Laboratory for con- 
sultation on the theoretical aspects of the prediction problem. 

® The Annals of Mathematical Statistics, 1944, XV, pp. 145-62. 
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course. The scores of 120 persons for the Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Examination and the arithmetic retest serve as the basis 
for the division suggested in the paper. Table I shows the 
means for each group on each test. 

The hypothesis (H/,) we wish to test is that the population 
a from which a group of remedial students has been drawn is 
equal to 7,. There exists a single alternative hypothesis H,, 
that is, 7 is equal to 7,. Two types of error may be made: first, 
the hypothesis H, may be rejected when it is true; or second, 
the hypothesis 7, may be accepted when the alternative hypoth- 
esis H, is true.* 

More specifically, the hypothesis H, we wish to test is that 
the population z, from which a student who has just completed 
the remedial-arithmetic course has been drawn, is equal to 7, 
the population of students who complete the remedial- 


TABLE I 


THE Mean ScoreEs OF THE Two Groups oF STUDENTS ON THE 
Two Tests Havinc PrepicTivE VALUE 


| Fina Cuemistry Mark 


| A,B, or C (m,)* | 





D or E (m,)+ 


Ohio State Psychological Examination (deciles) 
Arithmetic retest (13 problems) ree 8.8 





4-9 | 


* The final chemistry marks of 76 students fall in this group. 
+ Forty-four students had final chemistry marks of D or E. 


arithmetic course and make D or E as a final mark in chemistry. 
The alternative hypothesis H, is that the population 7, from 
which a student who has just completed the remedial-arithmetic 
course has been drawn, is equal to 7, the population of students 
who complete the remedial-arithmetic course and make 4, B, 
or C asa final mark in chemistry. 

The two types of error have implications for individuals 
who are classified. If the first type of error were made, it would 
mean that the hypothesis /,, that the population 7 from which 
an individual is drawn is equal to 7, the population of students 
who complete the remedial arithmetic and make D or E as a 
final mark in chemistry, is rejected when 7 is equal to 7,. In 
brief, this error would mean that an individual is assigned to the 
A-B-C group when he should have been in the D-E group. 


“Wald, Abraham. “Notes on the Theory of Statistical Estimation and of Testing 
Hypotheses,” p. 9. A one-semester course given at Columbia University. 
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If the second type of error were made, it would mean that 
the hypothesis H,, the population 7 from which an individual 
is drawn is equal to 7,, the population of students who complete 
the remedial-arithmetic course and make D or E as a final mark 
in chemistry, is accepted when 7 is equal to 7. In brief, this 
error would mean that the individual is assigned to the D-E 
group when he should have been assigned to the A-B-C group. 

Since we are interested in providing sufficient help for 
students who are deficient in arithmetic, the probability of 
making an error of the first type should be kept small. In this 
case we chose to make that probability 5 per cent. This means 
that 5 per cent of the time we may be classifying a student as an 
A-B-C student when he is a D-E student. This type of error 
is undesirable because we may fail to warn a student that he 
needs additional help. Some error is unavoidable, however, 
and the tests used do not warrant using a lower probability of 
error than our assumed § per cent. 

The expression developed for prediction in the manner out- 
lined by Mr. Wald is 

U = .30Z; + 3322 
where 

Z, = 4 student’s score on the arithmetic retest 


and 

Zz = his score on the Ohio State Psychological Examination. 
The coefficients were obtained from the data collected during 
the autumn quarter, 1945. If U is equal to or greater than 4.73 
the student is assigned to the A-B-C group (7). If U is less 
than 4.73 the student is assigned to the D-E group (7;,). 

Checks on this expression for prediction have been made, 
using the records of the students enrolled in the remedial- 
arithmetic course in subsequent quarters, and other expressions 
are being developed. We believe that the accuracy of prediction 
can be improved by improving the items of the arithmetic retest. 
The chemistry part of the Chemistry Placement Examination 
might prove valuable for prediction if it were given to all stu- 
dents instead of only to those who have previously had chem- 


istry, as is now the practice. [Vol. XXVII, No. 5] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Strengthening American Democracy 


HOSE who belong to the older generation can remember 

the time, about the turn of the century, when thoughtful 

persons in this country believed that the continued prog- 
ress and ultimate triumph of democratic ideals and institutions 
throughout the world were inevitable—the very stars in their 
courses were on the side of democracy. No thoughful person 
believes that now; we have been sadly disillusioned by events 
of the past thirty years. Hence students of education have 
increasingly come to recognize that one of the major functions 
of the school is to promote and strengthen democratic thinking 
and practice, just as the schools of totalitarian states have so 
effectively promoted the ideals of their respective cultures. 

One current expression of this concern is the “Zeal for 
Democracy” program of the United States Office of Education. 
As a part of that program, a conference of an advisory group of 
educators was recently held in Washington to make recom- 
mendations to the nation’s schools and colleges. The member- 
ship of the conference constituted a cross section of American 
education: public and private schools, teaching and administra- 
tion, elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 
were all represented. 

The conference endorsed actions of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, the Citizen’s Federal Committee 
on Education, and the National Council for the Social Studies, 
looking toward the strengthening of democracy through edu- 
cation. It also made its own recommendations “to assure the 
fullest possible understanding by students and citizens of the 
implications of the developing world crisis, and of the need for 
strengthening American democracy.” 

For immediate adoption schools were urged to: 


1. Institute frequent programs to inform students of the develop- 
ment of world events. ‘Talks, supplemented by the use of maps, are 
particularly helpful. 

2. Introduce units of study showing how undemocratic forces 
endeavor to infiltrate American institutions and organizations. 

3. Appoint a member of the faculty, preferably an alert social- 
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studies teacher, to correlate the activities of the school program to develop 
zeal for American democracy. 

4. Adapt current classroom programs to teach understanding about 
threats to our democracy and world peace. The social-studies and the 
communication-arts subjects especially lend themselves to such efforts. 

5. Provide concrete and practical ways to practice democracy in the 
school—both in-class and out-of-class activities—so that students and 
teachers may put into daily use what they learn about democratic con- 
cepts and values. 

6. Stimulate every student in the school to think out his definition 
of democracy, and classes and school systems to work together on jointly 
accepted definitions, and then to evaluate the practice of democracy in 
the light of the understanding expressed. 

7. Encourage the widespread use in schools and colleges of daily, 
weekly, and monthly newspapers and magazines, especially periodicals 
designed for classroom use. 

8. Utilize radio programs on current events in classroom work. 

g. Plan 1948 commencement programs concerned with strength- 
ening American democracy. 

10. Co-operate with local organizations and use all possible com- 
munity resources to vitalize school and adult programs. 

11. Request that local, state, and regional conferences being held 
during 1948 by both lay and professional organizations include in their 
plans and programs consideration of the world crisis and how American 
democracy can meet it. 


As component parts ofa long-range program the conference 


called for: 


1. Teaching the meaning of democracy—both its simple basic con- 
cepts and their implications for all segments of American life. 

2. Strengthening basic loyalty to, and trust of, fellow citizens to an 
extent that the courage, vitality, and unity of American democracy will 
grow and endure, and withstand all attempts to divide our people. 

3. Educating students to such a high sense of civic duty that they 
will feel that public service is an honorable obligation of the democratic 
citizen, and that they will choose representatives who are responsible and 
worthy of their faith. 

4. Fostering the creative spirit of democracy in people’s lives, so that 
wholesome personalities will be developed and the dignity and value of 
the individual human being will be exalted. 

5. Teaching the basic skills and developing the individual powers 
and desirable social attitudes that an effective participant in a democracy 
must have. 

6. Instilling a respect and constant search for truth. 

[Continued on page 140} 















































































































































CPR READINGS m5 


Terman, L. M., anno Oven, Mexira H. The Gifted Child Grows Up: 
Twenty-fwe Years Follow-up of a Superior Group. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1947. xiv-+-448 pp. 

As stated in the Preface, the volume 
is afi over-all report of the work done with the California group of gifted subjects from 
1921 to 1946, the greater part of it being devoted to a summary of the follow-up data 
obtained in 1940 and 1945. At the latter date the average age of the group was approx- 
imately thirty-five years . . . (page ix). 

In other words, this report sees the famous gifted group through college (most 

of them went there) and into young-adult life. And these were young persons 

who were particularly good college material. The volume is thus of much 
interest to all those concerned with higher education. 

Though the first six chapters, a résumé of earlier work reported in detail 
in two preceding monographs, deal with the group in childhood and youth, 
they are nevertheless relevant since they indicate the backgrounds of these 
superior students. When selected in 1921-23, the 1,050 pre—high school 
subjects had an average chronological age of 9.7 years, and the 420 high- 
school cases, 15.2 years. Their intelligence quotients ranged from 135 to 200 
with a mean of about 150; the group was considered to be in the highest one 
per cent in ability as measured. The detailed case records showed 31 per cent 
of the fathers to be professional men, 60 per cent of the homes were rated 
as superior, and relatives included many individuals of note. Thirty-seven 
anthropometric measurements of 59 per cent of the cases taken in 1923 
showed that “in all respects . . . the selected group was slightly superior 
physically to the various groups used for comparison.” Health histories and 
medical examinations showed these individuals to be in better physical condi- 
tion than the average child and defects less common; puberty tended to be 
reached a little earlier. In school, 85 per cent were accelerated in grade 
placement, yet tests showed over half had mastery of subject-matter two grades 
further ahead. Interests of the gifted were livelier, more mature, more intel- 
lectual, and somewhat more social than those of average children. Tests and 
ratings of character traits also showed superiority of the gifted. A second 
survey six years later yielded similar results. 

Chapters 7-19 report the follow-ups in 1940 by inquiry forms and field 
workers when possible, and by inquiry forms in 1945-46. At least some 
information was obtained from the extraordinary total of 93 per cent of all 
living subjects! Mortality to date was less than the average, physique and 
health still superior, and maladjustment, delinquency, and insanity less fre- 
quent than in the general population. Of the total group, 70 per cent of the 
men and 67 per cent of the women had by 1945 graduated from college (as 
compared with 5 per cent of the general population) ; 34 per cent of the men 
took one or more graduate degrees. Academic records were superior, median 
age of graduation over a year younger than usual; participation in extra- 
curricular activities was greater than that of the average student. Seventy-one 
per cent of the men in 1940 were in professional or superior business occupa- 
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tions, five times as many as for California men in general; income was higher 
than for the average college graduate of the same age. Avocational interests 
were diverse and rich, attitudes not extreme in either direction. More had 
married and at earlier ages than do college graduates in general, but divorce 
was less than half as frequent; happiness in marriage was rated high. 

The last seven chapters deal with somewhat special problems. Accelerates 
in school were found greatly to excel non-accelerates in the group in achieve- 
ment on a test battery in 1922; and in 1940, over twice as many accelerates 
were in the top group in vocational success. Accelerates married earlier, and 
appeared not handicapped in adjustment or in physical or mental health. Spe- 
cial study of the most superior subjects in intelligence (those with 1Q’s of 170 
or above) showed them “about as successful as lower testing subjects in social 
adjustments,” and they accomplished more. Subjects of Jewish descent dif- 
fered little from the Gentiles “except in their greater drive for vocational 
success, their somewhat greater tendency toward liberalism in political atti- 
tudes, and somewhat lower divorce rate” (page 310). The most successful 
vocationally of the whole group were found to be differentiated primarily not 
by intelligence but especially by drive to achieve and by all-round adjustment; 
outstanding accomplishment was not associated with marked emotional tensions 
but rather with stability and freedom from excessive frustration. The final 
chapter stresses the importance of future follow-ups, and overviews the total 
investigation in larger perspectives. 

The volume is an outstanding example of that most rare, but probably 
most valuable, type of psychological investigation: the broadly conceived, 
long-time, developmental study. The subjects were that portion of the total 
population presumably most valuable potentially to society. Repeatedly the 
fact emerges that American education, including higher education, by no 
means develops the potentialities of these young people as effectively as it 
might. The volume is full of challenges for the evolution of better programs, 


more adequate to bring to fruition such superior talents. 
q 8 P S. L. Pressey 


Kaptan, Oscar J., editor. Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1948. xxi-+-1,422 pp. (2 Vols.). 

The Encyclopedia is composed of articles contributed by more than 250 
authors and these articles cover a wide range of subjects relating to vocational 
guidance, including history, guidance activities in foreign countries, tests, 
occupational information, counseling techniques, and the like. The alpha- 
betical arrangement with no index makes location of subjects difficult in many 
cases. The articles range from excellent to very poor, and the degree of cover- 
age on subjects varies widely. Articles were prepared on many tests and mate- 
tials by the authors, which discouraged critical evaluation. Unnecessary 
repetition is prevalent, and many articles include little information of sig- 
nificance. It appears that more critical editing of the articles would have 
resulted in considerable improvement. 

In spite of the many criticisms that may be made, the Encyclopedia has a 
mass of valuable information, and will undoubtedly prove to be a significant 
reference source for guidance workers. It provides information on many topics 
significant to guidance about which little has been published or what has been 
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published may be in sources relatively inaccessible to most guidance workers. 
Its value would be greatest to vocational counselors who do not have extensive 
library reference sources close at hand, but a copy should be accessible to all 
vocational-guidance workers. 


In general, this work is a step in the right direction. Perhaps it will 
encourage the preparation of a far superior encyclopedia in another few years. 
Frank M. FLETCHER, JR. 


7 7 y 


Strengthening American Democracy 
[Continued from page 137] 


7. Developing grateful appreciation of the sacrifice and service given 
by men and women throughout our history, in the origins, development, 
and continuance of our democracy. 

Most persons would agree that all of these are appropriate 
as elements of a program for the strengthening of democracy. 
Like all other such lists or statements, this one should be taken 
as a general guide and reminder, rather than as a blueprint to 
be followed exactly. Not all of the measures advocated by the 
conference would be equally applicable in every situation; under 
some circumstances certain ones would not be appropriate at all. 
In other words, the list of recommendations should be used as 
an aid to, rather than a substitute for, clear thinking and appro- 
priate action to strengthen democracy. 

Of particular importance is Item 5 in the list recommended 
for immediate adoption—providing “concrete and_ practical 
ways to practice democracy in the school.” What pupils do is 
more important than what they or their teachers say in the 
development of democratic habits and attitudes. But if the 
doing is to be most effective, it must be the subject of reflective 
thought. Not only should schools provide opportunity for 
democratic living in abundance, but teachers should use pupils’ 
experiences in such living in the school and community as 
subject-matter for learning the meaning and advantages and 
disadvantages of democracy. In this way, doing and thinking 
can be brought into close relation with each other and, like 
strands twisted into a rope, can result in something much 
stronger than the mere sum of their separate strengths. The 
same thing applies to all phases of a program for the strength- 
ening of democracy; they should be carried on in the closest 
relationship to each other. RHE 








